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and then placed into a shallow tray of water, to absorb as
much as it requires for setting purposes. The mould B is
made of such depth that, after a weighed quantity of
powder is placed into it, and the die C pressed flush with
the top, the resulting briquette is of the desired thickness.
Although this apparatus is still used in some testing rooms,
the results are by no means comparable with the ordinary
methods of making briquettes with the trowel, inasmuch
as the thickness of the briquette depends entirely upon
the bulk of the cement employed, a light cement being
naturally much more bulky than a heavy one. As the
method of incorporating the water is also entirely contrary
to the methods usually adopted in the practical use of
cement, it is decidedly less valuable as a comparative test.
One advantage claimed for this apparatus is, that if the
cement is at all inclined to be unsound, briquettes made
in these moulds will show it more readily than briquettes
gauged with the trowel in the ordinary way, inasmuch
as the water attacks the "free lime" after the briquette
is made, and thus causes marked expansion; whereas
when mixing with the trowel, the water attacks the "free
lime" during the operation of gauging, and before the
cement is formed into a briquette. The apparatus certainly
has the advantage of not requiring skilled labour, as the
briquettes can be made by any intelligent labourer, but,
in the author's opinion, that is about the only point in its
favour.
Standard sand, as it Is now generally called, is Leighton
Buzzard sand, thoroughly washed so as to remove any
earthy impurities, and sifted so as to all pass through a
sieve of 20 holes per lineal inch, and be retained on a
sieve of 30 holes per lineal inch. This sand is supplied by
a firm of pit-owners at Leighton Buzzard, ready washed
and sifted to the standard size, but it is generally found